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K NATIONAL INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS COUNCIL 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in a 
Senate speech on March 25, I warned 
that there was too much tension and 
conflict In the Implementation of Great 
Society programs— from top Federal pol- 
icymakers to State and local officials — 
and I called for a wholly new policy of 
coordinating Federal aid, and working 
with the State and local governments to 
help them improve their administrative 
effectiveness. 

The point that I made then — and I 
reiterate it now — Is that we are headed 
for trouble In the building of the Great 
Society If we do not pull the Federal 
Establishment together and develop a 
more positive attitude of helping State 
and local governments meet their In- 
creasing public needs. 

We have initiated more dynamic new 
programs and appropriated more Federal 
aid during the past five sessions of Con- 
gress than in all the previous Congresses 
going back to 1789, but our programs are 
only as good as the machinery that car- 
ries them out. At the moment, the 
machinery is seriously In need of mod- 
ernization. The spotlight now must bo 
shifted to procedures for making these 
programs work In the fastest and most 
effective way. We must take a hard look 
at our Federal system of government and 
see where it is failing to meet the chal- 
lenge of the sixties and of the decades to 
come. 

In my speech I made some 13 sugges- 
tions which I felt would provide a good 
beginning in the modernization of our 
administrative machinery and better 
working relationships between Federal, 
State, and local governments. Imple- 
mentation of some of these, I under- 
stand, Is already underway at the execu- 
tive level, and this Is encouraging. Two 
of these proposals, however, require the 
mandate and support of Congress, whoso 
responsibility for strengthening our Fed- 
eral system Is equal to that of the execu- 
tive branch. 

The first such area concerns the devel- 
opment of a new, comprehensive Federal 
aid program designed to help State and 
local governments upgrade their public 
Service and Improve their intergovern. 
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mental cooperation In the personnel field. 
This Is the subject of the proposed In ter - 
novemmcntal Personnel Act of 1068 
which I Introduced on this floor on May 
25. 

The second area Involves the estab- 
lishment of a new, and permanent, op- 
c ratine unit In the Executive Office of 
the President for developing and en- 
forcing the coordination of Federal pro- 
grams and policies, for resolving Inter- 
departmental conflicts, and for keeping 
in constant touch with State and local 
leaders to encourage their cooperation 
in Joint-action programs. This Is the 
subject of the bill which I Introduce 

believe that these two legislative 
proposals, together with S. 561, the Inter- 
governmental cooperation bill presently 
■ being considered by the House, will pro- 
vide a very creative and far-reaching 
. effort toward developing a total govern- 
mental approach to economic and social 
development problems. 

A NATIONAL INTEROOVERN MENTAL AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL 


The bill which I now introduce, for 
appropriate reference, would establish 
in the Executive Offlcc of the President 
a National Intergovernmental Affairs 
Council, chaired by the President and 
composed of the Vice President and those 
Cabinet officials and agency heads whose 
programs have a major Impact on State 
and local government. Its membership 
would include the Secretaries of HUD, 
HEW, Labor, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce; the Attorney General; the Direc- 
tor of the Offlcc of Economic Opportu- 
nity; the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget; the Chairman of the Advisory- , 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela-' 
Uons; and such other top-ranking of- 
ficials as may be designated by the 
President. 

The Council would be— and I empha- 
size this— a "working” organization both 
lo advise the President and to see that 
agreed-upon administrative procedures 
arc carried out and made effective. It 
would have a top-flight Executive Secre- 
tary In direct contact with thd President. 
The Council's secretariat would be com- 
posed of experts Independently selected - 
and directly responsible to the Executive 
Secretary and to the President. This . 
secretariat would be assisted by top- 
level policy officials — no lower than dep- 
uty under secretaries or equivalent — 
from the departments and agencies 
specially designated to handle program 
coordination and Intergovernmental re- 
lations. 

The role of the NIAC Is expected to be 
a broad one. It would go far beyond the 
staff responsibilities of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Council of Economic Ad- 
vlr.rrs, but nevertheless would utilize the 
resources of these offices. It would be a 
staff and operating arm of the Pres- 
ident — a forum for determining adminis- 
trative policies for domestic program 
coordination, and a mechanism for over- 
seeing their implementation. At the 
same time, it could be the President’s 
ombudsman, a watchdog for domestic 
crisis, a central information agency, and 
tan Inspector genera! for the effectiveness 
bt domestic programs. . It would be con- 


cerned with both urban and rural de- 
velopment- — as a multidepartmental re- 
sponsibility Involving education, housing, 
transportation, public facilities, law en- 
forcement, civil rights, and other issues. 

It would play a strategic role In national 
long-range planning, and assist State 
and local governments In their own de- 
velopment efforts. 

A National Intergovernmental Affairs 
Council, as Its name Implies, is essentially 
oriented toward helping the States and 
local communities develop all available 
resources to better meet their expanding 
public needs. With the assistance of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the depart- 
ment and field offices, it could develop a 
computerized clearinghouse system 
which would provide Immediate infor- 
mation to the President and others con- 
cerning; First, the social, economic, and 
other basic characteristics of individual 
States and local areas; second, efforts 
on the part of these Jurisdictions to meet 
their growth problems and projected 
needs; third, Federal aid programs which 
are now assisting specific State and 
major local Jurisdictions; and fourth, 
those available Federal assistance pro- 
grams which have not been utilized by 
such units but could assist them in meet- 
ing their Individual program needs. 

Through NIAC’s offices, the President 
would have the opportunity to be con- 
stantly informed about any area In the 
country as to Its problems and require- 
ments. The President would have the 
means of developing flexible and more 
direct relationships with State and local 
leaders. And the States and localities, 
in turn, could be secure In knowing that 
"someone up there” In the complex of 
the Washington bureaucracy was con- 
■ cemed with their problems. 

In this respect, NIAC could also pro- 
vide the leadership and the organization 
for calling conferences of Governors, 
mayors, and other leaders for a review of 
national and regional problems and for 
the development of new approaches to 
imeet intergovernmental needs. Such 
conferences and special meetings with 
the Council’s secretariat would be help- 
ful to the Federal Government in getting 
an up-to-date assessment of regional, 
State, and local problems. They would 
be helpful to the States and local gov- 
ernments because they would provide a 
forum for the airing of complaints and 
the discussion of new proposals. 

Finally, NIAC could provide effective 
support at the executive level to the 
regional development commissions and 
programs authorized under the Appa- 
lachia Regional Development Act — Pub- 
lic Law 85>-4 — and the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 — 
Public Law 89-136. The thrust of this 
legislation is to stimulate economic de- 
velopment and public Improvement in 
the regions that have lagged behind the 
Nation in their growth. To encourage 
greater State and local cooperation, it 
provides for special regional commissions 
of Governors and Federal representatives 
to study major needs, recommend com- ' 
prehenslve plans for program coordlna- 
Uon and priority, and determine long- 
range goals for joint action between the 
Federal Government and State and local 
Jurisdictions, The legislation also pro- 


vides for subregional economic develop- 
ment districts and authorities, for more 
localized planning and programing. 

This is a modem approach toward the 
administration of Federal aid programs 
and Improvement In intergovernmental 
relations, but as It Is multifunctional In 
nature, its success really depends upon 
an authority in Washington which can 
effectuate agency coordination and pro- 
vide a more direct linkage between the 
President and the regional and sub- 
regional authorities. 

At the moment, this Joint-action re- 
gional development effort Is being con- 
ducted out of the Department of Com- 
merce, at which level It may be seriously 
frustrated in Its power to obtain full 
Federal cooperation. Similar frustra- 
tions are being felt In the Federal an- 
tipoverty program, Agriculture's com- 
munity development effort, the new 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment’s metropolitan Improvement 
programs, and HEW’s regional health 
and education planning. 

A national intergovernmental affairs 
council, I feel, could be the most appro- 
priate type of executive authority to 
determine the best procedures for ob- 
taining combined agency support for 
regional development, and better cooper- 
ation with State and local agencies and 
leaders. 


.THI BUHDEN or THE PHESIDENCT 

Mr. President, the toughest job in the 
world is that of the President of tho 
United States. He is head of State, 
Chief Executive, our chief foreign affairs 
spokesman. Commander In Chief of our 
military forces, and now chief adminis- 
trator of our explorations into outer 
space. He works and sleeps always 
within reaching distance of the "hot 
line” and the nuclear trigger. 

It is the President’s constitutional 
responsibility to keep Congress Informed 
of the problems of the country, and his 
political responsibility to come up with 
legislative proposals for resolving them. 
After he goes through the frustrating 
and energy-draining experience of guid- 
ing his proposals through Congress, he 
is saddled with the even more frus- 
trating responsibility of making theso 
proposals work. And In the domestic 
field he must rely primarily for the suc- 
cess of his programs on State and local 
administrators — over whom he has no 
control. But as the number of Federal 
programs multiply, the President’s 
administrative responsibility stretches 
and the Intcrlcve! tensions become more 
acute. 

No other democratic country on tho 
globe expects so much from its chief 
executive. None is 60 quick to complain 
or criticize when things do not run 
smoothly. None places so much faith 
in one man, 

It is time, then, that we fully recognize 
that this one man alone cannot coordi- 
nate! the Federal Establishment and 
oversee the Implementation of Federal 
programs at the State and local levels. 
Constitutionally and politically, wo hnvo 
Imposed an Inordinate responsibility on 
the Presidency to administer tho laws 
that are td promote our natlohal goals. 
But, as Clinton Rosslter has pointed out 
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in his "The American Presidency,” the ' 
President “has more trouble playing this . 
role successfully than he docs any 1 
others,” for this Is the one major area 
“in which his powers are simply not 
equal to his responsibilities.” 

EVOLUTION or THE ADMINI8TR ATTVE PRESIDENCY 

The difficulties of the President's role 
tvs Chief Administrator have been recog- 
nized by competent scholars and offi- 
cials for n number of years. Many have 
analyzed the problem, and some have 
developed meaningful proposals that 
have been adopted, but only a , 

concerned themselves with the admin- 
istrative challenge that confronts the 
Presidency today. 

On the day of Woodrow Wilson a in- 
auguration, President Taft was reported 
to have told the new President: 

I'm glad to bo going— this Is the loneliest 
placo In the world 1 

Later, President Wilson was said to 
have confided to friends: 

The responsibilities of the President are 
great, and X cannot perform them alone. If 
I can’t have the assistance of those in whom 
I have confidence, what am I to do? 

Largely as a result of the efforts of 
these two Presidents, a landmark In im- 
proved executive leadership was reached. 
The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
gave to the Presidency, for the first 
time, the staffing and authority to pre- 
pare a coordinated Federal executive 
budget for submission to Congress, and 
to develop a central clearinghouse for 
preparing administration legislative pro- 
posals. Up to that time, departments 
and agencies presented their fiscal re- 
quirements directly to Congress, and the 
President had great difficulty in estab- 
lishing any system of program priorities. 
Budget control, then, gave the Execu- 
tive a strong managerial tool for guid- 
ing the operation of the Federal Estab- 
lishment. 

Initially, the Bureau was thinly staffed, 
and Its role was clouded by Its Incorpor- 
ation in the Treasury Department. 
Moreover, under its first three Presi- 
dents, the Bureau was largoly concerned 
with retrenchment and cost cutting. 
The opportunity to develop a budget for 
creating a unified presidental policy and 
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agencies, to say nothing of be ng responsible , 

for their general direction and coordination? 

The Brownlow Committee recom- 
mended an expansion of the White 
House staff, and a strengthening of the 
managerial agencies— Budget, Civil 
Service Commission, and National Re- 
sources Board. It also called for an Im- 
proved personnel development pro- 
gram-including extension of the merit 
system — and greater coordination of 
agency efforts, with reassignment of 
numerous independent agencies to the 
major executive departments. 

Commenting on the recommenda- 
tions of the Brownlow Committee In a 
message to the Congress In 1938, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt declared : 

The committee has not spared me; they 
say, what has been common, knowledge for 
20 years, that tho President cannot ade- 
quately handle his responsibilities; that ho 
Is overworked; that it Is humanly impoe- 
• slble, under tho system which wo have, for 
him fully to carry out his constitutional 
duty as chief executive, because ho is over- 
whelmed with minor details and needless 
contacts arising directly from the bad orga- 
nization and equipment of the Government. 

I can testify to this; with my predecessors 
who have said the same tiling over and over 
again, I plead guilty. 

The plain fact Is that the present organiza- 
tion and equipment of the executive branch 
of the Government defeats the constitu- 
tional intent that there be a single responsi- 
ble chief executive to coordinate and man- 
age the departments and activities in 
accordance with the laws enacted by the 
Congress. Under these conditions, the Gov- 
ernment cannot bo thoroughly effective In 
working, under popular control, for the 
common good. 

The -work of the Brownlow commit- 
tee paved the way for a number of Im- 
provements. The White House Execu- 
tive Office was established and Presi- 
dential assistants were provided. Tho 
Bureau of the Budget was taken out of 
the Treasury and put Into the Executive 
, Office, and Its functions were strength- 
ened, It became a direct consultant to 
’ the President on administrative policy, 
i national fiscal policy, program evalua- 
tion, and legislative coordination. Later, 
1 during World War II, It became a central 
j civilian planning unit for defense or- 


crcating a unified presidental policy ana ^za ion, and even developed regional 
for gaging program effectiveness was ° ’ n bficame thus B ma3or 


largely Ignored. 

The depression period of the 1930's 
led to a new look at the problems of 
presidential control over Federal de- 
partments. Initiated by President 
Roosevelt, the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, headed by 
Louis Brownlow, probed every part of 
the Federal sector and found that “the 
President needs help.” The Committee 
described a condition and posed ques- 
. lions that are still relevant: 

Our executive ofllco Is not fully abreast 
of tho trend of our American times, cither 
In business or In Government. Where, for 
example, can there be found an' executive 
In any way comparable upon whom so much 
petty work Is thrown? Or who Is forced 
to see so many persons on unrelated matters 
and to make so many decisions on the basis 
of what may be. because of the very press 
of work, Incomplete Information? How Is 
St humanly possible to know fully the affairs 

Ho. 08 IS ' ■ ' 


field offices. It became thus a major 
management arm of the President and, 
to a limited extent, a field coordinator of 
some Federal programs. 

Additional presidential staff assistance 
was provided after the war: the full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 established the 
Council of Economic Advisers to co- 
ordinate economic pollcy^tfifTNational 
Security Council and thg CIA jwcre cre- 
ated with Independent atwfmig...tQ. as- 
slsa-the'PrCSldeiit In tfie "coordination of 
s6Suf It yTfiatte rs. 

Despite these developments, the first 
Hodvcr Commission, in Its 1948 report, 
found the executive branch too frag- 
mentized for effective direction, and the 
line of command through some depart- 
ment heads to middle-management so 
weak or broken, In some cases, that "in- 
decision, lack of initiative, and irrespon- 
sibility" were encouraged. The Preei- 


Commlsslon noted, lacked tho tools to 
frame coordinated programs and poli- 
cies, and to frame their execution. The 
report urged the Federal Government to 
make aggressive steps to build a corps, 
of administrators capable of viewing the 
governmental process in its entirety. 
Many statutes and regulations, It stated, 
were unduly rigid and should be modified. 
And new approaches to the budget 
process were needed to express the ob- 
jectives of Government In terms of work 
accomplished, not merely In terms of 
classification of expenditures. 

Two recommendations advanced by 
the Hoover Commission deserve special 
note: Creation of the post of Staff Secre- 
tary to Inform the President on the work, 
of Cabinet committees. Interdepartmen- 
tal and special advisory committees, and 
policy conflicts and overlapping assign- 
ments; and establishment of an Office of 
Personnel to advise the President on 
methods of upgrading Federal adminis- 
trative personnel and Improving man- 
agement effectiveness. These two con- 
cepts — a special coordinating officer di- 
rectly under the President, and an office 
concerned with administrative effective- 
ness — are embodied in the proposal for a 
National Intergovernmental Affairs 
Council. 

In 1950, Congress passed the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act, which 
In addition to providing for more effec- 
tive accounting and auditing methods, 
directed the President to use the Bureau 
of the Budget to develop better organiza- 
tion, coordination and management in 
the executive branch. An Internal reor- 
ganization of the Budget Bureau’s Divi- 
sion of Administrative Management In 
1952, however, left only about one-third 
of the Division’s personnel in the suc- 
cessor Office of Management and Organl- 
; . zatton, thus reducing the Bureau’s capac- 
ity to deal with Interdepartmental plan- 
! nlng and coordination, while strengthen- 
ing the Bureau’s analytical capabilities 

* on a functton-by-functlon basis. 

■ Thereafter, the Bureau’s overall man- 
agement role declined, and this develop- 

i ment did not escape the attention of the 
_ second Hoover Commission — 1955: 

j The Bureau’s concept of its broader role 
1 as the managerial arm of the President has 
c been limited. This Is particularly true of 
< the area of financial management. The pri- 
f mary emphasis on budget mechanics has 
tended to obscure the Buroau’s broader rc- 
e sponslbllltlcs. Tho Bureau’s present title, 
organization, stafflng and operating methods 

* stress Its budget responsibilities and subordl- 
e ante Ste overall management and policy fune- 

■ tlons. The Bureau has not provided the 
il flnoncial management assistance required of 

- It nor Ss Its management group staffed to re- 

- view and promote Improved financial man- 
ijf** agement organization and practices through- 
out tho executive agencies. In order to carry 

. out Its management responsibilities tho Bu- 
j* reau of the Budget should be revitalized. 

■ ‘ The 1960’s have witnessed a revival of 
e the Bureau’s activity and influence In 

fiscal policy and program effectiveness, 
io Its recently developed program-plan- 
l- nlng-budgetlng system is an example of 
t „ this. It Is a prime resource for detailed 
I- Information about agency operations. 
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The Cabinet won and I 


In Clinton Rossi tor's words — 
no longer a body upon which the President 
can rely for sago advice on great Issues of 
stale; It Is not even, In Its formal composi- 
tion, a gathering of his most Important and 
Intimate associates. It Is at best a relic of 
the simpler past, whon department heads 
were thought to bo men of broad Interests 
and held In their own hands the whole power 
of administration. 

In my Judgment, the critical point ( 
about the Cabinet is that the chiefs of ' 
our great departments of government 
are much like deputy presidents. They 
have administrative responsibilities: 
they have political responsibilities; and 
they have special constituencies to which 
they must attend. Thus they are spokes- 
men for departmental pluralism, and, as- 
Prof. Francis Heller put It: 

Almost ns busy os the President, and can- 
not take too much time for the deliberative 
tnsks. 

The President needs a conciliar mech- 
anism for domestic affairs comparable 
to that available In foreign affairs. He 
"needs agencies,” as Professor Rosslter 
has noted, "to coordinate executive pol- 
icy, In the govemmcnt-at-large, as In 
the White House.” The record suggests 
that the Cabinet cannot effectively as- 
sume these functions, I believe the 
NIAC can. 

The question may be asked: If the 
Council is to be made up of Cabinet 
members, why is It needed? Why can- 
not the concept of a coordinating exec- 
utive unit be carried out by a high-level 
Cabinet committee? The answer can be 
found in the general Ineffectiveness of 
Cabinet committees In the past. They 
must rely on the cooperation of depart- 
ment heads who are reluctant to co- 
operate. They are generally chaired by 
a Cabinet member whose authority is 
limited by his equality with other Cabi- 
net members, and who by the nature of 
his office cannot be objective. .They are 
inadequately staffed, if staffed at all, and 
Incapable of providing an effective 
followup mechanism on the policies and 
guidelines they develop. 

The NIAC is an entirely different con- 
cept from a Cabinet committee. It 
would be a council actively run by the 
President. Its Executive Secretary 
would speak for the President in devel- 
oping policy by which departments and 
agencies are to be coordinated and Inr 
tergovemmental conflicts resolved. He 
would have an Independent staff to ad- 
vise him and the President. Cabinet 
members and agency heads would be, In 
essence, advisers to the Executive Sec- 
retary in developing policy for Presiden- 
tial approval. After policy decisions are 
made, the operating departments are re- 
sponsible for carrying them out, but the 
NIAC’6 Executive Secretary and the 
staff would be directly responsible to the 
President for seeing that the Job is done 
in a timely and effective manner. As 
members of the Council, department 
heads could, of course, appeal to the 
President those recommendations of the 
Executive Secretary and his staff with 
which they disagreed, but It is hoped 
that most controversies would be re- 
solved before reaching the President. 


The main point of NIAC is that the 
President would have a special assistant 
through whom he could pull the Fed- 
eral Establishment together and direct 
smoother intergovernmental Implemen- 
tation of Federal aid programs. 

THE PRESIDENCY AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
, RELATIONS 

( In addition to these broad-gaged ef- 
forts to strengthen the President’s man- 
agement capability in the Federal do- 
mestic program area, specific efforts 
have been made to alert and assist the 
Presidency in coping with its growing 
intergovernmental administrative re- 
sponsibilities. The first Hoover Com- 
mission report noted that: 

The development of cooperative Govern- 
ment, based largely upon grants-ln-ald, has 
had a far-reaching effect upon the executive 
branch. National problems— 

It continued — 

cannot bo solved by the national Govern- 
ment without reference to tho States. 

Among other tilings, It complained 
that Federal Orant-in-ald programs were 
unrelated, uncoordinated, and "have 
developed in a haphazard manner with- 
out any one agency — Federal or State — 
concerned with the overall impact." It 
recommended that such an agency be 
established on a continuing basis and 
In cooperation with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

In 1955, a temporary commission — the 
so-called Kestnbaum Commission — 
completed the most comprehensive an- 
alysis of Intergovernmental relations 
since the Constitutional Convention In 
1787. It charged that the Federal Gov- 
ment did not afford adequate recogni- 
tion of the national Interest In State and 
local government, and refcommended 
the following: 

1) A full-time special assistant In the 
office of the President, with a stall, as a 
"coordinating center 1 ' on State and local 
problems; 

2) An ndlvsory board on Intergovernmen- 
tal relations, presided over by the Presi- 
dent’s assistant, which, In addition to mak- 
ing recommendations to the President, 
would convene meetings with Governors, 
Mayors, and others; 

3) The creation of Interlevel coordinating 
machinery for particular Holds where a num- 
ber of Federal agencies are Involved In State 
and local relations; 

4) An Intensification of the concern of . 
the Bureau of the Budget with tho overall 
fiscal aspects of Interlevel administration; 

6) The designation of assistant secretar- 
ies for intergovernmental relations in cer- 
tain departments; 

0) Greater assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment In helping tho States to draft stat- 
utes and regulations; and 

7) Greater attention by Congress to In- 
tergovernmental problems. 

These recommendations produced one 
basic result in the executive branch — 
the establishment of a two-man staff 
unit on inter-govcrnmcntal relations in 
the Executive Office of the President. 
The President’s temporary and Ill-fated 
Federal-State Action Committee, which 
many assume was another result, came 
Into being after President Eisenhower's 
1957 address to the Governors’ Confer- 
ence at Williamsburg, In 1958, the House 
Government Operations Committee, In 
Its 30th. report on Federal-State-Iocal 


relations, recommended that the staff 
unit be strengthened. The report noted: 

With the aid of this staff, tho President 
should give concentrated and vigorous at- 
tention to the coordination and Improve- 
ment of Federal grant programs. Particu- 
lar attention should be directed to tho ef- 
fects of Federal policies on our urban com- 
munities and metropolitan areas. 

In 1959, as a followup on another of 
the House Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, Congress authorized a permanent 
bipartisan Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, composed of 
26 members drawn from the three levels 
of Government and the public at large. 
During the past 6 years, the Commis- 
sion has issued 28 reports containing 200 
recommendations for improving Federal- 
state-local program administration and 
financial organization. Many or these 
recommendations directly involve Fed- 
eral administrative or legislative imple- 
mentation. Regular contacts for the 
Advisory Commission with the executive 
branch are still largely restricted to the 
three departmental members of the 
Commission, a Presidential Assistant for 
Intergovernmental Relations, and a 
small unit in the Bureau of the Budget. 
Last May, the Senate and House Sub- 
committees on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions held Joint hearings on the 5-year 
record of the Commission. One of the 
most frequently expressed complaints 
made by hearing witnesses was the fail- 
ure of the Federal executive branch to 
participate in, concern itself with, and 
make more effective use of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. 

It is particularly encouraging, how- 
ever, that President Johnson, In his 
budget message this year, noted that the 
success or failure of critical new pro- 
grams depends largely on effective com- 
munications and a readiness for action 
among Federal agencies in the field, and 
State and local governmental units: 

We must open channels of responsibility — 

He declared— 

Wo must give more freedom of action and 
Judgment to tho people on the firing lino. 
We must help State and local governments 
doal more effectively with Federal agen- 
cies. 

Tlie recognition by the President of 
the need for a more flexible, but more 
efficient approach to administering 
Joint-action programs, highlights one 
of the basic goals of creative federalism. 
It represents a top-level awareness of the 
critical roles which State and local ad- 
ministrators and legislators must play In 
the economic and social development of 
the country. It could lead to a new, 
more productive relationship between the 
executive branch and the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
And Anally, it Is the kind of thinking 
which I feel underscores the need for a 
National Intergovernmental Affairs 
Council. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE CHALLENGE O T THE SIXTIES 

The foregoing historical survey indi- 
cates that, despite some recent Improve- 
ments, the administrative machinery of 
the Presidency today still resembles its 
predecessors of hearty two decades ago* . 
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nut is our Federal system today the same 
ns It was 20 years ago? Arc the adminis- 
trative burdens of the Presidency today 
comparable to those of previous Chief 
Executives? 

The answer to both questions Is an em- 
phatic "no.” American federalism has 
been subjected to radical changes, and 
the administrative responsibilities of the 
President arc incomparably greater 
During the past 0 years we have added 
entirely new dimensions to the continu- 
ing problem of executive control. One 
of these Involves numbers — expanding 
programs, soaring budgets, proliferating 
administrative Jurisdictions, and In- 
creased governmental manpower. The 
statistics tell the story: 

First. The population explosion, cou- 
pled with Increased urbanization, has 
skyrocketed the need for more and dif- 
ferent public services. 

Thirty years ago, there were some 120 
million people In this country, 50 percent 
of whom lived In our cities. We now 
have reached the 195-mllllon mark, with 
70 percent of our citizens crowded Into 
227 metropolitan urban areas occupying 
less than 10 percent of our Nation's sur- 
face, By 1975, total population Is ex- 
pected to Increase to 225 million and 
over 80 percent will be urbanized. 

The potential chaos of too many peo- 
ple crowding into too limited space is 
already with us. There Is urban, sub- 
urban, and exurban sprawl. There is in- 
creasing emphasis on improved central 
city living. Moreover, no matter what 
the development pattern, metropolitan 
concentration multiplies the volume and 
costs of public services, creates an un- 
ending drain on public financial resourc- 
es, and requires an almost Impossible ef- 
fort on the part of elected officials and 
public administrators to plan and coor- 
dinate Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams. 

Second. The total Government re-, 
sponse to these burgeoning public needs 
is already a massive one, Involving a wide 
variety of programs and services. 

Twenty years ago, the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent less than $1 billion an- 
nually to assist State and local develop- 
ment. Ten years ago, that figure had 
risen to $4 billion. Today, there are over 
170 Federal aid programs, administered 
by over 21 Federal departments and 
agencies, involving an annual outlay of 
over $14 billion. Projected to 1975, the 
Federal contribution could reach the $50 
billion mark. However, the lion’s share 
of the financial burden for public serv- 
ices continues to be borne by the State 
and local governments. In 1946, they 
spent a total of $11 billion to help meet 
public needs, and this year their com- 
bined outlay will reach $84 billion. 
Projected to 1975, State and local Juris- 
dictions may well have to increase their 
annual expenditures to over $120 billion. 

Furthermore, in 1940, State and local 
governments had a combined debt of $16 
billion. Now, 20 years later, this total 
Indebtedness will reach the $100 billion 
mark. The projection of this encum- 
brance for 1975 is beyond speculation. 

Third. There has developed in our 
country a haphazard complex of. local 
governing Jurisdictions, many of which 


duplicate or conflict with each other and 
provide serious obstacles to effective 
planning and administration. 

Today there arc over 91,000 of these 
units operating In our 50 States — Gen- 
eral-purpose governments such as coun- 
ties, cities, boroughs, towns, and villages, 
with general public powers; and special- 
purpose districts such as school, fire, 
water, soil conservation, sewagei and 
urban renewal districts, with more lim- 
ited functions blit nevertheless having 
their own independent taxing, planning, 
and administrative powers. And these 
special districts usually have jurisdic- 
tional boundaries that do not coincide 
with those of general-purpose districts. 

This proliferating pattern of local gov- 
ernment jurisdictions has produced 
chaos in several metropolitan areas: 
chaos In planning, in governing, and In 
administering public services to the peo- 
ple who need them most. Many re- 
spected public administrators, scholars, 
and political leaders view these spawn- 
ing special districts — which in most 
instances are not directly responsible to 
the electorate — as a genuine threat to 
democratic government and effective 
program coordination and planning. 

Fourth. The extraordinary expansion 
in the number of public employees has 
paralleled the expansion of budgets and 
programs, making more difficult the 
task of developing effective policies of 
program coordination, innovation, and 
personnel improvement. . 

State and local public employment 
has risen from 3.3 million in 1946 to 8 
million In 1965. The Federal Govern- 
ment, on the other hand — despite the 
popular myth that its roles, too, are ex- 
panding— -has reduced Its employment 
by 100,000 during the 20-year period, but 
it still acounts for 2.6 million workers. 
While total Federal employment has re- 
manied remarkably stable, there has 
been a substantial shift from blue col- 
lar. to white collar occupations, provid- 
ing a more complicated manpower mix, 
and greater problems of coordination 
and policy implementation at the 
middle-management level. 

While these quantitative problems add 
one dimension to the President’s admin- 
istrative burdens, certain qualitative 
problems — especially with respect to the 
attitudes and caliber of officials admin- 
istering Joint-action programs — consti- 
tute another. The Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
which I am privileged to chair, recently 
completed a 3 -year survey of Federal, 
State, and local administrators to learn 
their views and attitudes about critical 
intergovernmental Issues. We found 
substantial competing and overlapping 
of programs at all three levels, sometimes 
as a direct result of legislation and some- 
times as a result of bureaucratic em- 
pire building. We^ learned that many 
Federal officials, particularly at the 
middle-mangement level, were Just not 
interested In — In fact hostile to — coor- 
dinating programs within and between 
their departments, and were reluctant 
to encourage coordination and planning 
among their State and local counter- 
parts. . 

. At the same time, Federal-aid officials 


complained that State and local admin- 
istration was understaffed, locking in 
quality and experience, unimaginative, 
and too subject to negative political and 
bureaucratic pressures. They found « 
variety of archaic State constitutional 
and legal restrictions which continue to 
block effective application of Federal-aid 
programs, and hamstring State and local 
administrators In developing their own 
programs. 

Perhaps the most serious Indictment 
coming out of the survey concerns the 
caliber of State and local administrators 
ultimately responsible for building the 
Great Society. Confronted with urban 
congestion, slums, water pollution, juve- 
nile delinquency, social tension, and 
chronic unemployment, public adminis- 
trators today must be professionals In 
every sense of that word. Yet we found 
that too often they arc not, mainly be- 
cause of the antiquated and patronage- 
oriented personnel systems which hinder 
the hiring and keeping of good people. 

We found that unfavorable working 
conditions, low pay, and excessively re- 
strictive bureaucratic rules and proce- 
dures discouraged both prospective 
employees and careerists. Personnel de- 
velopment programs, Including oppor- 
tunities for Job mobility, inscrvlcc train- 
ing, and educational leave, appeared to 
be minimal, except in some of the larger 
jurisdictions. We found a noticeable 
lack of effective merit systems, thus re- 
sulting In the loading of some agencies 
with unprofessional, uninspiring, and 
often unfit personnel. Finally, respon- 
sible administrators complained that in- 
flexible rules and regulations — dictating 
whom, when, and how they could hire, 
promote, or fire — frustrated their efforts 
to develop effective staff support. In 
short, there Is a serious crisis in the pub- 
lic service at the State and local levels 
which, If not confronted, may contribute 
more than anything else to a weakening 
of the States, their localities, and the 
Federal system as a whole. 

The extraordinary growth In Govern- 
ment at all levels, accompanied by an 
equally staggering need for financial as- 
sistance and administrative expertise, 
indicates the scope of the governing bur- 
den which rests with State and local 
leaders, and also with the President. We 
can no longer Isolate major economic 
and social problems as being a purely 
local. State, or Federal responsibility. 
. All levels are responsible for reducing ra- 
cial tension, for seeking better housing 
and community services, for educating 
our youpg people, for reducing crime and 
disorder, for helping the poor, and for 
building the Great Society. This is vhc 
approach of the traditional grant-in-aid 
system. And this Is the approach of cre- 
ative federalism — a recognition of the ex- 
panding roles of State and local govern- 
ments as planners and builders of better 
and more secure environments for our 
expanding population, and a strengthen- 
ing of the Federal role as a source of new 
Ideas, Incentives for reform, and finan- 
cial and technical resources to help the 
States and the local communities better 
meet their needs. 

But the Initiative for a creative fed- 
eralism must start with the Federal Gc«v- 
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eminent. We can hardly expect State 
and local Jurisdictions to coordinate their 
programs and Improve their services If 
the Federal house Is not In better order. 

Nor can we expect them to modernize 
their governmental structures and more 
eflectlvely plan their development If Fed- 
eral administrators Involved In lntergov- 
ernmcntal relations are hostile to these 
goals. , 

In short, these new dimensions of the 
President’s role ns chief administrator 
present a double challenge: first, to de- 
velop adequate machinery for pulling to- 
gether the Federal establishment to as- 
sist the Stntes and local areas In meeting 
major problems on a multi-functional 
basis; and, second, to establish a close 
and effective liaison with State and local 
leaders to identify their particular needs 
and better allocate Federal resources to 
help them build their communities. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing suggests to me certain 
conclusions with respect to the Presi- 
dent’s general responsibility as chief ad- 
ministrator of domestic programs, and 
his specific role as manager of the 170 
grants-ln-aid. In reaching these con- 
clusions, I am completely aware that 
there arc limits to what can be accom ‘ 
pllshed by institutional changes at th 
top level. Departmentalism— and th i 
pluralism of American life which sus- 
tains It — will never be suppressed by 
mere procedural innovation. And pro- 
posals that Ignore these facts of ad- 
ministrative and political life are doomed 
to failure. 

7 I am also aware of the danger of carry- 
ing the Institutionalization of the Prcs- 
’ idcncy so far that, as Professor Rosslter 
put It; 

The man who occupies It will become ft 
prisoner of his own house, a victim of too 
much and too rigid organization. 


As I see It, however, this > danger Is 
more prospective than actual* since any 
vigorous President — and the present oc- 
cupant of this position Indeed Is such a 
man — would not permit himself to be 
smothered by confining custom, legisla- 
tion, or staff organization. 

Finally, as the above suggests, I am 
fully aware that the Executive Office and 
other coordinating instrumentalities 
must be left sufficiently flexible to meet 
the various uses to which the President 
wishes to put them. Reform efforts here 
may appear to be supremely rational, but 
they will fall If they rely only on rigid 
prescriptions. The entire function of 
staff assistance, after all, is to preserve 
the President’s range of choices and 
freedom of action. 

I am still convinced, however, that 
certain organizational and procedural In- 
novations are needed. 

First. There Is still the need to enact 
S. 561, which passed the Senate unani- 
mously last year and now is pending be- 
fore the House. This measure would 
establish a coordinated Federal urban 
assistance policy and provide greater 
focus to and coordination of Federal 
urban development efforts. 

Second. There is the need for a full- 
time special assistant to the President 
for intergovernmental relations; At 



present this responsibility Is shared by 
four or flvo assistants responsible for 
various program areas. 

Third. There is need for additional 
staff in the Bureau of the Budget to pro- 
vide more continuing attention to Inter- 
governmental problems, and, as Dean 
Stephen K. Bailey pointed out in a recent 
article in the Reporter, "to perform 
management surveys nnd to recommend 
administrative reforms," 

Fourth. As the 30th report of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions pointed out 8 years ago, and as the 
Senate subcommittee’s survey of Federal 
aid officials recommended last year, there 
Is a need at the departmental and agency 
level for assigning full-time responsibil- 
ity for coordinating grant programs on 
departmental, Interdepartmental, and In- 
tergovernmental bases to an assistant 
secretary or undersecretary. 

Fifth. Finally there Is a need for a new 
exeecutive unit for coordinating domestic 
programs in the Executive Office of the 
President — a National Intergovernmental 
Affairs Council. Tills would provide the 
RreSffHjit with the backstopping he has 
idong neaJed In dealing with this country’s 
omld and social development. He 
has a Nsillonal Security Council and the 
yiA tojldvlse him on policies relating to 
our optional security; a National Aero- 
Stfmcs and Space Council to help him 
Coordinate our space programs; a Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to recommend 
policies on economic growth and stabil- 
ity; and an Office of Emergency Planning 
to deal with domestic emergencies and 
catastrophles; but he has no comparable 
unit for one of the most critical areas — 
Federal-State-local programs designed to 
meet our social, economic, and resource 
problems. The President needs a corps 
of generalists — not wedded to specific 
agencies or Individual programs — in his 
office to help him develop new policies for 
program coordination and to check on 
their Implementation. He needs a staff 
to give him a continuing report on the 
status and effectiveness of combined Fed- 
eral-State-local programs. He should 
know at all times what is being done 
through these programs to meet our 
needs In economic development, com- 
munity improvement, social welfare, 
education, and resource management, 
what Is not being done, and what must be 
done. He needs a unit which can help 
him work more closely with State nnd 
local leaders nnd help them to better 
carry out the goals of the Great Society 
on a total basis. He needs a continuing 
source of new and constructive Ideas re- 
garding Intergovernmental finances, for 
Improving economic and social develop- 
ment programs, and for upgrading public 
' administration all along the line — from 
Washington to the local scene. This 
need is met by the legislation I introduce 
today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill, together 
. with a sectlon-by-sectlon analysis and 
• certain materials relating to this Im- 
portant subject, be inserted In the Rec- 
ord Immediately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
’’will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 


analyses and material requested will be 
printed In the Record. 

The bill (8. 3500) to establish a .Na- 
tional Intergovernmental Affairs Coun- 
cil, Introduced by Mr. Muskie, was re- 
ceived, read twice by Its title, referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

B. 3509 

Be It enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That, In 
enacting this Act, It Is the Intent of Con- 
gress to provide for a more comprehensive 
consideration of national policies and pro- 
grams affecting economic and social develop- 
ment and Intergovernmental relations In an 
Increasingly complex society; to provide for 
more effective coordination among Federal 
departments and agencies whose activities 
directly affect State and local governments; 
to nsBCSB the effectiveness of current and 
projected Federal domestic policies and pro- 
grams in attaining national objectives within 
our federal system: and to provide for the 
elimination of unnecessary duplication nnd 
overlapping among Federal departments and 
agencleB administering Federal aid programs. 

Sec. 2. (a) There Is established a council 
to bo known as the National Intergovern- 
mental Affairs Council (hereinafter In this 
Act referred to as the "Council”) . Tho Pres- 
ident of the United States Bhnll prealdo over 
meetings of the Council, except that In his 
absence he may designate a member of tho 
Council to preside In his place. 

(b) The function of the Council shall be 
to advise the President with respect to the 
formulation, implementation and coordina- 
tion of domestic policies and programs which 
affect Intergovernmental relations and tho 
Nation's economic and social development, so 
as to enable the Federal departments and 
agencies to carry out more effectively their 
activities, and to cooperate more fully with 
State and local governments In achieving 
those national goals. 

(c) The Council shall be composed of — 

(1) the President; 

(2) the Vice President: 

(3) the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; 

(4) tho Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; 

(6) the Secretary of Labor; 

(8) tho Secretary of Commerce; 

(7) the Secretary of Agriculture; 

(8) the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity; 

(9) the Chairman of tho Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations; and 

(10) such Secretaries and Under Secre- 
taries of other executive departments as may 
bo designated by tho President, to servo at 

- his pleasure. 

(d) In addition to performing such other 
functions ns the President may direct for the 
purpose of more effectively coordinating the 
policies and functions of tho departments 

■ and agencies of the Federal Government re- 
lating to Intergovernmental relations and to 
economic and social development. It shall, 

■ subject to ;ho direction of the President, be 
the duty of tho Council — 

’ (1) to assess and appraise the objectives 

and performance of tho abovo-montloncd 
programs and activities for tho purpose of 
making recommendations to tho President 
In connection therewith; and 

(2) to consider any other matters of com- 
• men Interest to tho dopartmonts and agen- 
cies of the Federal Qovornmont concerned 
with initiating and carrying out of eoolal and 
economic policies and programs whioh affect 
intergovernmental relations, and to make 
recommendations to the President In con- 
nection therewith. : »■ 
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3 (a) The Council shall havo a Btnft at 
to bo headed by nn executive secretary who In 
shall be appointed by the President, by and ec 
with the nclvlcc ftnd consent of the Senate. P 
The executive secretary, under tho direction Pi 
of the Council, Is authorized to appoint and st 
fix the compensation of such personnel with- tc 
out regard to the civil Bcrvlco lnws or tho « 
Classification Act of 11)49 and compensated at ai 
not to exceed the highest rate of grade IB of * 
the General Schedule of tho Classification a' 
Act of 1949. os amended, os may bo necessary 
to perform such duties ns may bo prescribed n 
by the Council In connection with the per- » 
iormancc of Its functions pursuant to this a 
Act. Other provisions of law or regulations 
relating to Government employment (except 
those relating to pay and retirement) shall A 
apply to the cxccutlvo secretary and to Coun- 8 
ell employees reporting directly to the chair- t 
man to the extent that Buch provisions are ' 
applicable to employees in the Office of the t 

President. . _ 4 

(b) Section 105 of title HI of the United t 

States Code Is amended by adding tame- * 
dlately after tho phrase "of the Executive 8 
Secretary of the National Aeronautics and I 
Space Council", tho following: "of the Ex- j 
ecutlve Secretary of tho National Xntergov- 
ernmental Adairs Council”. ( 

(c) Tire Council shall, from time to time, j 

make such recommendations and such other 
reports to the President as It deems appro- ( 
prlate or as the President may require. ( 

The analyses and'mWierlals ordered to 1 
be printed in the Record are as follows: 1 
Section-dy-Section Analysis of the Bell To 
Establish a National Intergovernmental . 
Affairs Council 

Section 1 states that It Is the Intent of ... 
Congress In establishing the National Inter- , 
governmental Affairs Council to provide for 
a more comprehensive consideration of na- 
tional policies and programs adoettng eco- 
nomic and social development and lntergov- 
, ernmental relations; to promote greater co- ' 
ordination among Federal departments and 
agencies whose activities directly adect the 
State and local governments: to assess the 
effectiveness of current and projected Fed- 
eral domestic policies and programs in ob- 
taining national goals within our Inter- 
governmental system? and to provide for the 
elimination of unnecessary duplication and 
overlapping among Federal departments and 
agencies administering Federal aid programs. 

Section 2a provides for the establishment 
of a National Intergovernmental Adairs 
Council to bo presided over by tho President 
of tho United States or, In the President’s 
absence, such member of the Council as the 
' President may designate. 

Section 2b sets forth the functions of the 
Council: to advise the President In the for- 
mulation, Implementation, and coordination 
of domestic policies and programs which af- 
fect intergovernmental relations and the Na- 
tion’s economic and social development, so 
os to enable Federal departments and agen- 
cies to carry out more edectlvely their activ- 
ities, and collaborate more fully with State 
and local governments. 

Section 2c states that the Council shall be 
composed of the President; the Vico Presi- 
dent; tho Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; tho Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; the Secretary of Labor; 
the secretary of Commerce; the Secretary of 
Agriculture; tho Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; the Chairman of tho 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations; and such secretaries and under- 
secretaries of the Executive Department as 
may be designated by the President to serve 
at his pleasure. > 

Section id describes certain additional du- 
ties of the Council. Subject to the direction 
of the President, It la authorized to assess 
. and appraise the objectives and performance 
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of domestic programs and activities affecting 
Intergovernmental relations and the Nations 
economic and social development for the pur- 
' pose of making recommendations to the 
President. It Is further authorized to con- 
sider any other matters of common Interest 
to the departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government concerned with Initiating 
and cnrrylng out such policies and programs 
and to make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent In connection therewith. 

Section 3a provides that the Council shall 
havo a stall to be headed by an Executive 
Secretary appointed by the President. It 
authorizes this • Executive Secretary, under 
the direction of the Council but not subject 
to the civil service laws or the Classification 
Act of 1949, to appoint and fix the compen- . 
satlon of personnel as may bo necessary to 
perform tho duties prescribed by the Council 
In connection with the fulfillment of func- 
tions under the Act. Compensation for such 
Council personnel, however, will not exceed 
the highest rate of grade 18 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. This provision conforms to com- 
parable regulations governing the personnel 
of the National Aeronautics and Spaco 
Council and the National Security Council. 

Section 3b amends section 105 of title III 
of the U.S. Code and places the Executive 
Secretary of the National Intergovernmental 
AfTalrs Council on the same basis as the Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries of the National Security 
Council and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, as well as certain Presidential 
assistants, with respect to compensation. 
Section 3c provides that the Council shall, 
from tlmo to time, make recommendations 
1 ■ and other reports to tho President as It 
deems appropriate or as the President may 
' require. 

■ Excrarrs FnOM "The Federal System As 

Seen by State and Local Officials,” a 
Btudy Prepared by the Subcommittee on 

■ Intergovernmental Relations, Senate 

• ' Committee on Government Operations, 
1 1903 


While agreeing that the Federal, State, 
and local governments should be interrelated 
but fully Independent parts of a single sys- 
tem, many officials believed that the National 
Government today Is playing too great a role 
within the Intergovernmental relations proc- 
ess, to tho detriment of the other levels’ re- 
spective power positions. As a result they 
concurred that the Federal Government 
should relinquish certain taxes to the States 
In return for the States’ assumption of the 
financial responsibility of certain activities 
now carried out by the National Government. 
At the same time, these olllclals sanctioned 
tho enactment of a number of new grants^ 
In-ald. Further, most of these respondents 
agreed that there were not too many ln- 
; stances of direct Federal-local relationship 
,ln the carrying out of various intergovern- 
mental programs. Practical need and suspi- 
cions concerning State governments, ns they 
are presently organized, combine to explain 
some of these apparent Inconsistencies. Ono 
way of reconciling these divergent viewpoints, 
perhaps, Is to assumo that most respondents 
In the middle categories impllclty assumed 
‘that the respective roles of all levels of gov- 
erment with regard to domestic functions 
will lncrcaso in the futuro and that some 
measure of devolution— Ideally to States that 
have been significantly strengthened— will bo 
necessary If each Jurisdiction Is to assume Its 
proper share of tho burden. 

Administratively, nearly all of these re- 
spondents felt tho collaboratlon-among- 
equals approach should bo further Imple- 
mented by Federal initiation of certain In- 
novations, Most folt that the organizational 
requirements for State and local governments 
■Under present grant-ln-ald programs are ex- 
cessively rigid and that greater adminlstra- 
i > tive flexibility for these levels Is needed for 


the effective realization of these programs’ ; 
goals. While Indicating that no excessive 
difficulty was caused by tbe variations In ac- ’’ 
counting among the various grant, programs, ; 
nearly all of these respondents favored enact- 'i 
ment of national legislation providing for ' 
uniform accounting and auditing procedures. ? 

An overwhelming number also called for 
the elimination of the post-audit of grants- f- 
ln-ald by the Federal agencies and substltu- 
tlon of the audit report by the respective *. 
State auditing authorities, with the added '■!; 
provision that tho Comptroller General’s f 
standards of adequacy and Integrity are met E 
and the GAO Is authorized to conduct spot 
audits. Further, though greater organlzn- ; , 
tlonal flexibility at the State and local level V 
was sanctioned, the use of Incentive grants ? 
by the Federal Government to Induce tho . 
adoption of new procedures and/or new or- : 
ganlzatlonal forms also won strong com- ;{ 
mendatlon. 

Tho underlying factor explaining these r 
various and partly ambiguous positions Is A 
'the desire on the part of these respondents j. 
to simultaneously achieve expanded orga- i. 
nlzatlonal autonomy vls-a-vls the Federal r 
agencies, a simplification and greater stand- 
ardlzatlon of Federal accounting and audit- l. 
lng practices In the grant-ln-ald area, find 
a strengthening — even with Federal assist- - 
ance— of their own administrative structures ,, 
and practices. Though the particular / 
means of Implementing these three objec- 
tlvcs are not always consistent with one an- 
‘ other, all are viewed as necessary ways of ’ 
Invigorating the State and local govern- 
ments. 1 > 

In the field of grants-in-ald as such, theso 
• respondents expressed many criticisms, ! 

. While accepting the device Ln principle, most i, 
felt that periodic congressional review or f- 
all grants-ln-ald was necessary for strength- I 
enlng it as an efficient means of lntcrlcvel t 
cooperation. Many stated thnt present grnntr 
programs had led to an imbalance In tlvj 
Bervlces performed by tho other levels 
government and that tho equalization fat \ 
tor had been carried about as far as It should i 
be. Nearly all agreed that Congress should 
l consider legislation to make the apport.lon- 

■ ment and matching formulas within present 
1 grant programs more uniform and attempt 
) to standardize the definitions of frequently 

■ used terms. Overall, then, the gTant Is ac- 

■ ceptcd and greater ubo of It Is urged for 
r the future; yet their approval of some devo- 
t lutlon of grant-aided functions, better con- 
5 gresslonal oversight, a simplification of nd- 

0 mlnlstratlve regulations, and a rccxomlna- 
3 tlon of the overall emphasis in grant pro- 

grams Is a clear sign that most of theso | 

1 officials reject the Idea that existing grants 

- are wholly effective collaborative mcch- 
8 anlsms. 

With respect to total governmental revc- 
p nues,- these respondents ns a whole were un- 

- able to make any clear-cut recommendation 

■ as to whether there should be a strict dlvl- 
y glon of the tax sources among the three 
n levels or whether each should continue to 
0 bo allowed to select Its own tax sources, 
s. Either alternative from the State or local 
;s viewpoint could be Interpreted as an attempt 
d to maximize the authority of their levels of 
’ - government In tax matters. This view was 
18 more clearly reflected ln tho ovcrwhclm- 
io v lng support for congressional adoption of 
it some form of paymonts-ln-llou-of-taxcB leg- 
to islatlon, for continued Federal tax exemp- 
ts tlon of State and local bonds and other debt 

obligations, and for no action by Congress 
e- which would provldo for statutory standnrds 
e- and limitations on tho power of States to levy 
e- taxes on multlstate businesses. Their fnir- 
t- jy strong support for the proposal that the 
al Federal Government Bhould establish tax , 
ts credits for Income taxes paid to Btatonndlo- 
x- cal government* did not tie In with these j 
a- • other stands, since this In '° n 8 thU I 
or would force many of the State* Wwlopt 
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tax. In general, however, there was over- 
nil consistency In tho tax field. The twin 
goals of larger rovcnucs and greater fiscal 
nutonomy explain tho compatibility of their 
responses to various fiscal questions, as well 
ns their views on the two I6SUC3 which pro- 
duced disagreement and an apparent Incon- 
sistency. 

Of tho three levels of government, theso 
respondents most frequently singled out the 
States as tho level most In need of strength- 
ening. Moro equitable legislative renppor- 
tlonment and the establishment of a State 
department or office of metropolitan and/or 
local affairs wero strongly endorsed. In ad- 
dition, most of the criticisms already cited In 
tho administrative, fiscal, and grant-in-aid 
areas reflect a broad underlying belief that 
the States at present are not participating to 
the fullest extent. The apparent departures 
from this position arc reflected In their un- 
willingness to have Federal highway taxes 
on trucks collected by State tax agencies, 
their rejection of the proposal that all grants- 
hn-ald to local units should be channeled 
F through Stato governments and their fall- 
turc to concede that there arc too many di- 
rect Federal-local relationships at present.. 
1 'hesc aro not really Inconsistencies at all, 
however. They reflect the fact that most of 
tho respondents aro local officials. Even 
more Important, they are obviously premised 
on the existing system of State governments. 
Theso apparent discrepancies then provide, 
In fact, additional evidence that these two 
groups consider the States to be the weakest 
links In tho chain of Fcderal-State-local rela- 
tions. 

Respondents' positions on many questions 
dealing with local government appeared to 
bo less consistent. Most officials, for exnmplc, 
conceded that there were too many units of 
local government In metropolitan areas, yet 
they believed that the "home rule” concept ■ 
had not been carried fnr enough In meeting 
local and arcawldo governmental needs. 
Further, while emphasizing local Initiative, 
Stato governments were assigned a major 
responsibility for enabling and assisting the 
local Jurisdictions to meet tho many chal- 
lenges that presently confront them. Nearly 
all favored a reduction or elimination of the 
present State limitations on local taxing and 
borrowing powers, and strongly approved the 
creation of a Stato agency on mftropolltan 
or local aflalrs to help local governments deal 
with various aspects of urban development. 
State enabling legislation to permit the for- 
mation of charter commissions within metro- 
politan areas was also sanctioned. 

Tho Federal Government was also assigned 
a significant role In assisting local govern- 
ments to help themselves. Matching In- 
centive provisions, within Federal grant 
statutes, for tho development of areawlde 
projects and proposals In metropolitan areas 
wore accepted. Legislation providing for re- 
view and comment by an areawlde planning 
body on Federal grant applications for a 
series of activities within metropolitan areas 
was also favored. As was previously men- 
tioned, however, most respondents within 
these two categories rejected the Idea that tho 
existing network of direct Federal-local re- 
lationships was undesirable and opposed the 
suggestion that all gran ts-ln -aid to the local 
units should bo channeled through the State' 
government, Whatever discrepancies crop 
up in these various positions spring from 
the fact that most of these officials Implicitly 
endorsed three basic objectives with respect 
to this Jurisdictional plane: First, the legal i 
nnd fiscal position of local governments must S 
be strengthened: second, areawlde problems 
must bo met by reliance on the voluntary, 
cooperatlon-among-oquals approach; and 
third, neither of these objectives can be 
achieved without significant assistance from 
both the Btate and Federal levels. These 
goals, In turn, relate directly to the overrid- 
ing desire to more fully Implement their 


. Ideal of vigorous, untamed local govern- 
ments. 

• • • • • 

Many of the previously examined propos- 
als for strengthening tho power positions of 
State and local governments wero prompted 
by tho respondents’ belief that the central 
government has assumed more than tho 
"prlmU3 Inter pares” role which most were 
willing to concede to It. The resulting rela- 
tionships, then, do not correspond with tho 
parlty-of-power principle In their operating 
theory of Intergovernmental relations. 
These ssmo officials, nonetheless, placed a 
heavy responsibility — as wo havo seen — for 
correcting this Imbalance squarely on the 
Bhoulders of tho National Government. 
While they conceded that States and local 
units of Government must by themselves 
launch many corrective measures, there wns 
far less agreement os to what these govern- 
ments should do than on actions the Federal 
Government should take. Their view that 
tho Central Government Is partially respon- 
sible for the power Imbalance, along with 
their awareness of the divergent problems 
within the 50 States, helpB explain why no 
consensus emerged as to what speolflo meas- 
ures should bo Initiated at their levels. The 
most Important renson for this reluctance, 
however, Is the fact that most of these offi- 
cials reject the concept of standardized re- 
forms and believe that the essence of Btate 
nnd local autonomy Is freedom of choice with 
respect to the various proposals that might 
be enacted to buttress those two sets of 
governmental Institutions. 

Excerpts From "The Federal System as 

Been by Federal Aid Officials,” a Study 

Prepared by the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, De- 
cember 15, 1965 

BUREAUCRACY AND FEDERALISM: SOME OBSER- 
VATIONS AND PROPOSALS 

This study began as a survey of the views 
of Federal aid administrators on some of the 
more troublesome Issues confronting our 
federal system. As the study progressed, It 
also Involved an analysis of somo of tho 
problems In contemporary public adminis- 
tration. As such. It became a study of mld- 
dlo management, since practically all of the 
survey's respondents are bureau chiefs or 
division heads. 

The conventional wisdom of publlo ad- 
ministration holds that middle management 
is tiie principal homo of tho specialists — not 
the generalists — In the bureaucratic struc- 
ture. Tills Is not surprising, since tho civil 
service classification system Is still largely 
based on specialized principles and since ap- 
pointment to this level usually comes to in- 
grade bureau personnel, not to outsiders. 
Further, the administrative unit which mid- 
dle management executives head Is the bu- 
reau or division. And this relatively homo- 
geneous structure Is built to perform one 
task or n scries of closely related tasks. As 
Buch, It Is a highly stable organizational 
unit that reorganization plans may shift 
around, but rarely abolish. Finally, most 
bureau chiefs and nearly all division heads 
have permanent tenure and thus are able to 
exert a continuing Influence toward achiev- 
ing unity and consistency In administering 
tho programs falling undor their Jurisdiction, 
Stability based on tenure; professionalism 
based on technical training, experience, nnd 
program goals; nnd a narrow functionalism 
based on the relatively homogeneous pro- 
gram mandates of tho bureau and division-— 
these are the usual traits of mlddlo manage- 
ment found In tho lexicon of publlo admin- 
istration experts. 1 


1 Leonard D. White, Introduction to the 
Study of Publlo Administration, Fourth Edi- 
tion (NeW York, MacMillan Oo.), pp. 88, 99; 
and Mary C. Hi Niles, Middle Management 
(New York, Harper, 1949), passim. 


Four behavioral themes recur throughout 
the questionnaire responses of nearly all oq 
tho 100 administrators participating In this 
survey. Theso themes both correspond to r 
and expand on the foregoing traits of middle 
. manogement. 

Functionalism, or the respondents' pre- 
occupation with protecting and promoting 
tho purposes of their lndlvldusl programs, 
wns the most Important single conditioner 
of their comments regarding the Items ex- 
amined In all five parts of the questionnaire. 
This Is In keeping with tho normal role of 
an executive assigned to this administrative 
level and with tho specific character of their 
program mandates. It Is this norm that ac- 
counts for their Intense dcslro to maintain 
clear channels of communication and to pro- 
mote the closest possible relationship with 
their functional counterparts at the Btate 
and local levels. It Is this norm that helps 
explain the aggressive defense of their pro- 
grams’ objectives. It Is this norm that gen- 
erates the Bpccial brand of politics — program 
politics — which successful mlddlo manage-/ 
ment administrators so adroitly practice. 
And It Is this norm that produces their gen- 
eral Insensitivity to many of the diplomatic 
niceties required for more successful Inter- 
governmental relations. 

Professionalism, or the deep commitment 
to the merit system principle and to the 
’ technical N and ethical standards of tho spe- 
cialized group to which they belong, dictated 
their answers to nearly all of tho questions 
In tho preceding chapters on State Organize-' 
tlon and Intergovernmental Personnel. It la 
this norm that explains their keen Interest 
In upgrading the expertise, tenure, and ad- 
ministrative capabilities of their counter- 
parts at tho State and local levclB. It Is this 
norm that explains their attempts to reduce 
to n minimum the meddling of "dilettante 
generlalsts” nt any point In their adminis- 
trative operations. It Is this norm that ex- 
plains their distrust of partisan Intrusions 
Into tho administration of these programs. 
And It Is this norm that explains their diffi- 
culty In arriving at a balanced definition of 
the public Interest as it applies to the State 
or metropolitan level. 

Standpattlsm, or the rigid defense of tradi- 
tional practices, procedures, and principles, 
Is n theme found In the great majority of 
their answers' to tho Items covered In the 
chapters on Federal aids, financial adminis- 
tration, and metropolitan area problems. As 
tho conservative defenders of administrative 
continuity nnd stability against innovating 
pressures from above, from below, and from 
. outside, these mlddlo management officials 
could hardly be expected to Indicate that 
present channeling and disbursement prac- 
tices, accounting and auditing procedures, 
and program activities In metropolitan areas 
are something lees than sensible nnd sound. 
This norm, of course, is necessary to balance 
the impetus for change and to provide the 
proper administrative milieu for the Im- 
plementation of any program. Yet, this 
norm and Its adherents must also be recog- 
nized as the major obstacle to any reform' 
In the problem areas reviewed In this Burvcy. 

The fourth behavioral norm — Indifference, 
or the cavalier dismissal of serious questions 
and topics as being Irrelevant or unimpor- 
tant — was reflected In responses to every sec- 
tion of this questionnaire. Nearly every 
Item produced a largo percentage of "no 
■ opinion” replies, and several Items produced 
"not relevant” comments from agoney heads 
whose programs clearly were covered by tho 
Issue under examination. And evon tho 
clear-cut answers of many respondents Indi - 
cated a complete lndtfferenco to the critical 
significance of the topic in question. This 
attitude, of course, is partly an extension 
‘ of the three traits previously discussed. Mid - 
dle management executives, with a strong I 
functional, professional, and etatus-quo ori- 
entation, are not likely to approach broad 1 
questions of a multifunctional, interlevel. 
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, . „„ nr coordinating nature with any • fact that each rrogmm Is designed to accom- - dinner delight straight from the freezer -with 

Interagency, or c<x> Dut t hla at- pllsh a specific public purpose, hence, admin- no melting at the bottom or top and no 

great enthuelnam or co It stems Istratlvo and financial practices and proce- special syrup over It With this theory of 

tltiule also relates to or t on] th0 durcB m , lat be geared to the needs of the In- federalism, we leave the pantry and go to the 

in part from the ign townrtl broadC r dividual program and not to any abstract refrigerator, 

narrow specialist can dlsp y “ nd _ standardized principles. These contrasting anologieB, of course, are 

questions Of Bt ££„ m part from (0) Responsive nnd responsible State gov- based on contrasting emphases and prln- 

crnmcntal operattons. lt “ expertise Is ernments arc vital for an effective federal Bys- clplce. This theory's copcratlve. functional. 
nn nod that their Mlmlnlstratlve posl- tern, yet most States do not possess these and antl-Statc-and-local-elccted-omclal bias 
i needed and > that their ^ , rt from ■ characteristics and are not likely to acquire makes It completely unacceptable to the 

lions are fairly secure cr thcm , n th0 nc(lr future. Most States have ■ States’ rlghtcrs. Its nearly equal rccognl- 

* h . clr ""nmrntal nucstlons can only bo ro- failed to exert a maximum tax cfTort. to ellml- tlon of tho rolo or competitive forces and Its 
Intergovernmental quet Involved in . nato outdated limitations on the taxing au- basic stress on the professional ndmlnlsirn- 

solvcd by others more y _ d R , thorltv of local units of government, to adopt tors as the real architects of cooperative 

the decisionmaking processes at the Federal, " By6tc ^ s , t„ improve tho federalism do not conform to tho Orodzlna- 

Statc, and local levels. ^ salaries and professional opportunities of Elazar thesis. Its unsympathetic treatment 

♦ * * - their civil employees, to establish greater 0 f such topics as the power position of the 

Whnt, then, is the theory of these Federal ln til elr own metropolitan areas, and to states and general units of local government 

executives? revamp their political systems. In short, and their elected policymakers; moro flexible 

At no point did any of the respondents ae« th hnvc fal i cd to achieve the minimum re- regulations for aid programs; and Congress' 
velop one. Nor was It expected, since middle „ u | rementa 0 f R democratic government In role ns strengthener of the federal system- 
management executives are supposed to be tJlc m td-20th century. It Is necessary, there- to mention only three of the foremost dlt- 
prngmattc administrators, not political tnc- yore continue those provisions in grant fcrcnces — Is In marked contrast to tho pc*l- 

orlnls. Yet careful assessment of the an- Bn(1 ’ o(jllcr R ( d programs which minimize tlve positions taken on theso Ibsucs by tbr. 
swers to certain key questions Indicates that thrcRlB c q ec tlve collaboration among pro- majority participating in the previous surl 
the respondents do have a general Idea oi , gj. am administrators at the various levels. vey. This, then. Is an atypical Interpretation 
whnt Intergovernmental relations are ana General units of local government, of our federal system. / 

how they should operate. In short, they hove wllen properly empowered and financially , • • • • f . 

a theory of federalism, and more than three Rldcd by tbe statCBi carl act aB effective part- Llkc otherSi th i B "harlequin" theory boiV 
out of four adhere to the same interpretatio ncrs ) n Fedcral-State-locnl and Federal-local ldentlnea points of tension within tho eyr*. 


omits. xvi - - 

swers to certain key questions indicates that 
the respondents do have a general ldeo of 
what Intergovernmental relations are and 
how they should operate. In short, they have 
a theory of federalism, and more than three 

out, of four adhere to the same Interpretation 

of the system. ToTnt action programs. Special-purpose dls- 

Fcw among the majority would recognize _;j. rlctB ftnd aut horltles grow out of particular 
the elements of this theory as being tno t local ftnd RrcRW t dc needs and of the StateB’ 
logical corollaries oi their responses to on© ](ft)lurc to fltrC ngthen the fiscal base of gen- 
or moro of the survey’s questions, no o units of local government; as such, they 

probably would accept all of Its provisions. Bervc R useful purpose ln helping to Implc- 
- Yet tho following hypotheses arc. In fact, tne mcnt certRln Fc dcral aid programs, 
basic features of tho theory of federalism, Rapid urbanization challenges tradt- 

whlch emerged from the majority s . tlonRl intergovernmental functional rela- 
responses." , „„„„„„ tlonshlps; yet It Is largely through strength- 

(1) Tlie Federal, State, and local govern- cn) these j nd i v i d ual relationships, along 

ments are Interrelated parts of a slnglegov- 8ome increase ln Informal interagency 

ernmental system; each level, however, must con(inc t q _ that this challenge will be sur- 
efTectlvely discharge Its mandated respon- moun t cdf Excessive preoccupation with 
Blbllltlcs If all of Its rights as a member of ... 

thlB partnership are to be preserved. 

(2) Most domestic functions of govern- 
ment are shared, but tho Federal Govern- 
ment, as the senior, most progressive, and 
most nmuent member of this partnership, 
has been forced to assume n disproportion- 
ate share of this responsibility. 

(3) Policymaking ln Intergovernmental 
relations Is a multilevel process, but obstruc- 
tion — not collaboration — Is ns likely to be 
encountered from elected policymakers at the 
State and local levels. 

(4) The administration of Joint action pro- 
grams Is a mutual— and. ideally, a profes- 
sional— undertaking. Their authorizing leg- 
islation establishes them on a functional 
basis, and tho vertical lines of communion - 1 
tlon and collaboration between and among 
tho functional specialists ln Washington and 
their counterparts ln the field must be kept 
clear and unbroken If tho bases of genuine 
cooperation arc to bo maintained, 

(6) The Federal grant and other aid de- 
vices are, and will continue to bo, the most 
prominent and positive feature of contem- 
porary federalism. They— not block grants, 
tax credits, or similar devices — provide tho 
only time-tested techniques whereby the 
levels of government can collaborate effec- 
tively to fulfill common purposes and to meet 
certain national standards. Moreover, If not 
burdened with partisan or nonprofessional 
Interference, they can also servo to strength- 
en the States and local units of government, 
since they rely primarily on these Jurisdic- 
tions for administrative purposes and tend 
to upgrade the caliber of tho civil servants 
omployed by these levels. Efforts to achlevo 
greater consistency and uniformity ln the 
^operation of aid programs ignore the baslo 

L •The minority differed primarily with the 
\ majority only with respect to the principle* 

\ developed ln Items 9, 7, Mid 8. (See chap- 
iter V. pp. 71-83.) 


basic stress on the professional administra- 
tors os the real architects of cooperative 
federalism do not conform to the Orodzlno- 
Elazar thesis. Its unsympathetic treatment 
of such topics as the power position of the 
States and general units of local government 
and their elected policymakers; moro flexible 
regulations for aid programs; and Congress' 
role ns strengthener of the federal system — 


vey. This, then. Is an atypical Interpretotloi j 
of our federal system. f 


Like others, this "harlequin" theory boiY / 
Identifies points of tension within tho ey ?•*, 
tem nnd creates tension points by the mero 
■ fact that Its adherents occupy a critical posl-' 
tlon In contemporary Intergovernmental rela- 
tions. Tho baslo problem areas highlighted 
ln the theory are threefold. 

FlrBt, thcro Is tension horizontally between 
administrators at the various levels, created 
by tho failure of the governments at tho 
lesser levels to upgrade tho professional 
capability of their civil employees. 

Second, there Is tho tension vertically be- 
tween tho professional goals of admin- 
istrators of Intergovernmental programs and 
tho political goals of the policymakers at tho 


regional or arcawlde principles and mcchan- various levels of government. 

Isms can slow up the Implementation of Third, there Is tension, both vertically and 
much-needed urban development and, In horizontally, between Individual program tul- 
somc cases, subject progrom administrators m inlBtratorn Q t every level and public admln- 
to additional political pressures. lstratlon authorities, somo Intcrgovcrn- 

(1)) Intergovernmental relations are pri- men t a i relations experts, and somo sectors of 
marlly a vertical and diagonal system of n- top manR ge m ent. The latter, ln their search 
nancial, functional, and administrative ar- for g rea ter manageability, coordination, and 
rangements; tho primary purpose of each simplicity and for less fragmentation, pro- 
and all of these relationships Is to meet the g ra m Insulation, and administrative plural- 
demands of the American people for better i^ sight of the fact that theso pro- 

or new public services. Intergovernmental g rR ms, nnd the larger system of which they j 
relations, then, function ns the essential are R p f u-t, a re geared to serving the people's 
means to this great end, not as an end ln p Ub uc needs, not the private or public needs 
' themselves. of politicians, top administrators, or IovoIb 

(10) Successful intergovernmental rela- of government, 
tlons are chiefly successful bureaucratic rela- 'ni i B theory of federalism also generates 

tlons. Authorizing legislation, funds, and y r | Ctlon e | nc< , its proponents are major par- 
oversight come from legislative bodies, tlclpnnts ln the Intergovernmental process 
Policy directives, budgetary review and con- • and B | nc e its normative) features — to a greater 
trol, and administrative rules and regula- dC g ree than ltg dCGC riptlve features — actually 
tlons come from top management. And ad- co , ld m on the official behavior of these 
vice, assistance, and support, as well os com- res „ onden t B 

P m ln v?',w Cr ’ U n C l E1 Mi rvei/Znvbb.Trttlzer First, Its 'unlfunctlona! and professional 

bias, along with tho normal motives for bu- 
our p"ti^^o P micM^ ^s^tem Bhapo C and reaucratlc survival, tends to create tension 
, y‘ a . J, nitbrn of Inter- among tho Federal administrators of the 

tovrrnmentM reiatZf TOe ^ day-to-day various aid programs. This Is especially true 
, governmental relations. The day to y ^ the relat i onB between tho administrators 

Fcdcral middle management administrators, of newer and those of older, more traditional 
their field personnel, and their functional programs. 

counterparts at tho State and local levels. Second, the theory’s specialized program 
■Well-Intentioned but misguided reforms and bureau emphasis creates severe problems 
that Ignore or undermine tho team effort of for departmental officials nnd various units 
these wheclhorscs of federalism threaten the in the Executive Office of tho President. Tills 
dynamism of the system itself. occurs because top management and staff nro 

These, ln brief outline, are tho features of charged with tho duty of Integrating tho 
the majority's rather unusual theory of functions of Individual bureaus and divisions 
American federalism. To revert to the with the national function of developing a 
kitchen, the Ideal dessert of theso respond- coherent, timely presidential program based 
onto is not a layer or marble cake, and cer- on scaled priorities; with tho ultimate cx- 
talnly not a marble cake cut Into layers, but ©otftlv* teak of balancing the bias of por- 
s large brick of harlequin ice cream con- ttcular administrative unite with the general 
talnlng 143 (depending on your aid count) role of government as the "impartial lruitru- 
flavors. And they want their end-cf-the- ment of * symmetrical national develop- 
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mcnt," ns Woodrow Wilson once phrased 

* l Thlrd, tills theory's antlpolltlcal and antl- 
lnnovatlon bins conflicts with, and even 
threatens, the efforts to policymakers Mid 
others at all levels who nrc peeking to bridge 
the communications and authority BOP* at 
the Federal, State, and metropolitan levels, 
especially where the gaps Impede the proper 
formulation and administration of urban do- 

^'iTsumup. the theory adhered to by three 
out of four of these Federal aid officials Iden- 
tifies three major sources of conflict In con- 
temporary Federal -State-local relations: 

(1) Professionalism at the higher level ver- 
sus a lesser degree of professionalism at the 

other levels; , , , , . „ 

(2) Professional program administrators 
versus elected policymakers at all levels; and 

(3) Administrators of Individual aid pro- 
grams versus intergovernmental reformers 

And because this "harlequin theory of 
federalism is an operating precept as well as 
a descriptive interpretation, It produces Its 
own areas of conflict: 

(1) professional administrators of one aid 

program versus the professional administra- 
tors of others; . 

(2) Specialized middle management ver- 
sus generalized top management; and 

(3) Conservative bureau heads versus In- 
novators seeking to strengthen other compo- 
nents of the federal system— tho States, our 
metropolitan communities, and the decision- 
making process at all levels. 

[From the Reporter magazine, Mar. 24, 1986) 
Coordinating the Great Socifty 
(By Stephen K. Bailey) 

Probably no series of legislative enact- 
ments In U.S. history has created more com- 
plex administrative problems than those re- 
cently passed under Lyndon Johnsons lead- 
ership. They have three things In common; 
their Implementation cuts across existing de- 
partmental and agency lines within the Fed- 
eral government; they demand almost heroic 
responses from state and local governments 
In order to succeed; they require a combina- 
tion of technical and administrative skills 
that are critically scarce In the society at 
large. Despite the demands of the war in 
Vietnam, the critical shortage Is not money 
but people to carry out the programs and 
effective administrative machinery. Neither 
Medicare nor aid to education nor tho pov- 
erty program has either of these at tho 
moment. 

The poverty program alone, oaflea on tne 
Economic Opportunity Act of 19G4, Is being 
handled by a multiplicity of agencies. Some 
o i Its projecta are directly administered by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, headed 
by Sargent Shrlver and based In tho Execu- 
tive Office of the President; others are not. 
While tho Job Corps Is run by oeo, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Is administered 
by the Department of Labor; the Work Ex- 
perience Program by the Welfare Adminls- . 
tratlon of Health, Education and Welfare; 
tho Rural Family Loan Program by the 
Farmers Home Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; the Economic Op- , 
portunlty loans by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. And this catalogue does not 
begin to touch efforts related to the poverty 
program but not formally a part of It: for 
example, tho Rural Community Develop- 
ment Service In the Department of Agricul- 
ture; the Economic Development program In 
Commerce; and the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, an autonomous organizational 
entity composed of state governors and a 
single Federal respresentatlve. 

>• Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Govern- 
ment (New York, Columbia University Prfess, 
1908, 1921), p. 21. > 


Such various sources of attack provide an 
undeniable ImpetUB to the campaign against 
poverty, but they do not make for adminls- 
tratlve tidiness. The difficulties In Sargent 
Bhriver’s position are patent; vested with 
over-all responsibility for the poverty pro- 
gram, he must nc-guiiatc, co-ordinate, even 
command and veto activities of departments 
whose Secretaries outrank him In Btatus- 
orlentcd Washington. It Is perhaps sympto- 
matic of his situation that the Economic 
Opportunity CouncU, headed by Shrlver and 
Composed of the Cabinet Secretaries and 
agency directors with responsibilities m tho 
drive against poverty, met only four times 
In the first year of the program. 

There have been some attempts to unsnarl 
the administrative lines. Agriculture and 
OEO, for example, have established a task 
force to coordinate Federal efforts to elimi- 
nate rural poverty. But the search Is still 
on for a way of providing general direction 
for the total war on poverty. The miracle Is 
that In spite of the administrative confusion, 

. Shrlver can point to the award of 1,800 Com- 
munity Action grants, half a million Head 
Start youngsters, eighty-seven Job Corps cen- 
ters In operation, and 1,800 trained VISTA 
volunteers— nil accomplished In eighteen 
months of frenetic activity. But the admin- 
istrative problems remain, fend they will get 
worse before they get better. 

THE PROLIFERATION BARRIER 

The problem of administering programs 
whoso boundaries arc amorphous Is a general 
characteristic of the Great Society. A recent 
New York Times report on education found 
' that, despite tho formal responsibilities of 
HEW', OJIlce of Education, Important new 
education programs are found In most of the 
eleven Office of Economic Opportunity pro- 
grams, as well as in five programs In Cabinet 
departments. Clvll-rlghts responsibilities 
are similarly assigned, and have recently 
been reassigned, to each Individual govern- 
mental agency. In splto of heroic work by 
Vice President Humphrey, no central bureau 
effectively co-ordinates the various efforts 
and policies In the field of human rights. 

At present more than forty different Fed- 
eral programs provide aid for urban develop- 
ment, yet the most careful of Btudles — that 
of the Advisory Commission on Inter-Gov- 
. ernmenta! Relations— falls to reveal “any 
evidence of a unified urban development 
policy.” In the field as In Washington, Inter- 
agency contacts are predominantly Informal. 
Where formal arrangements have been made, 
they ore usually bilateral rather than multi- 
lateral. Tho new Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) will make In- 
roads In this confusion, but It will not end 
it. Bureaus of at least four other Cabinet 
departments, as well as a half dozen or so 
Independent agencies, administer grant pro- 
grams to urban areas. As a result, separate 
Federally assisted programs tackling differ- 
ent aspects of community development- 
physical, economic, and social — arc often 
quite separate. In the nrca of assistance for 
local waste-disposal facilities alone, four 
different Federal agencies handle similar 
grant or loan programs In dissimilar ways. 

If barriers to effective administration seem 
■ nearly Insurmountable In Washington, they 
grow even more so away from Washington, 
Between the nation's capital and the ninety 
per cent of Federal employees who work In 
other parts of the country, among Federal 
flold agencies, within state governments, 
within and between local Jurisdictions, ana 
among Federal, state, local, and prtvato agen- 
cies working at similar purjxxscs, a lack of 
. co-operation and the absence of effective co- 
ordination threaten tho very base of the 
President's programs. 

ROOM AT TitE TOP And ELSEWHERE 
/- There Is often Imperfect understanding 
'between redoral Held agencies and their 


headquarters In WaBhlnglon. Federal re- 
gional and district offices representing scores 
of departments, agencies, and bureaus are 
sprawled haphazardly oexoas the landscape. 

State and local officials find real difficulty In 
getting answers to their questions at local 
Federal offices. Problems mUBt be referred 
upward through the hierarchy, laterally 
across agency Jurisdictions, and screened at 
many stage along the way. The urgently 
needed decentralization of decision making 
can be achieved only after a thorough re- < 
organization of the Federal field structure. 

^ But implementation of the President s 
program Is equally dependent for Its bucccss 
upon state and local governments. Hero too 
the hazards aro severe: metropolitan areas, - 
each composed of dozens and even hundreds 
of anarchic local government units that are 
largely unconcerned with the needs of the 
wholo interdependent area; state legislatures 
whoso malapportionment has made them 
unconcerned with the plight of their urban 
areas for generations; and state bureauc- 
racies Inadequately stalled to fulfill the 
needed functions of program co-ordination 
and Information gathering for rational com- 
munity and regional development. 

Affecting all levels of government from 
the operating level to high policymaking 
positions is the dire shortage of trained and 
talented people to plan and manage the 
' thousands of projects and programs of tho i 
Great Society. I con perhaps best Illustrate 
this dearth of manpower with an example . 
from the field of education. The searching 
examination of our school system that was . 
stimulated by the launching of the first 
Sputnik In 1967 revealed serious deficiencies 
In the training and competence of a dismay- 
ing proportion of our classroom teachers. 

And the problem reaches upward Into the 
top levels of Btate educational systems. 
"Few states can command competent per- 
sonnel," Roald Campbell, ono of the most 
talented educational administrators, now 
dean of the Graduate School of Education at 
tho University of Chicago, commented re- 
cently. "Possibly only the New York State 
department Is prepared to be an equal part- 
ner with the U.S. Office of Education. 

And what of tho situation In the Office of 
Education itself? With an operating budget 
that has multiplied fourfold in the lost 
two years, it is undergoing a determined ef- 
fort to reorganize Itself to meet its responsi- 
bilities. One step below its excellent chief 
administrators, In the crucial top fifty or 
so clvll-scrvlco posts, nearly forty-five per- 
cent of of the positions wero "vacant” as of 
last summer. Many others are still filled 
by holdovers from tho moro relaxed atmos- 
phere of the Office’s years of fiscal and pro- 
grammatlo neglect. 

Another characteristic of the Great Society 
programs Is tho degreo to which they bccomo 
of necessity Involved In the competition and , 
conflict of local political machines and social 
institutions across the country. Tho OEO, 
for example, has authorized a third of a bil- 
lion dollars In Community Action grants, 

I each of them based on projects designed by 
community leaders, local officials, and neigh- 
borhood councils In more than a thousand 
different localities. Thus, along with the 
benefits of broad citizen participation, these 
Great Society programs Inherit the headaches 
of local political struggles. 

A enso In point Is the battle Joined by 
Mayor William F. Walsh in Syracuse. New 
York, and an Independent Community Devel- 
opment Association. To the Republican 
mayor, this Federally subsidized enmpntgn 
. to organize, ns a part of ItB program, a "demo- 
cratic” voter-registration drive in the city > 
poor wards looked suspiciously like nil effort 
to build "Democratic" organizations. Tho 
conflict over the $125,000 program has been 
‘ fought almost dally In the news media of 
Syracuse since last spring, and at various 
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one thing, ho can strengthen the capacity of 


cnee ol Mayors has co mpm.nca ^ ” Executive Office to recommend and 

sponsored Commun ty Action enfo^e 0 r B anlaatlona. change. In the West 

5S±MSS^ building I^Tc SS^f ^ 
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on the Cotablls forth In Title H Budget, especially, needs additional stail to 
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mum feasible otouds served” field etructuro of the Federal government, as 

the areas and mem 7, hrlnp Into 2 said earlier requires drastic overhauling 

cans upon the ^'"Bum v^^ peop^^o ls and a decentraSlon of decision making, 
trvlnc^to help tho traditionally alienated And with increasing, authority assigned to 

Inri efTerllve V disfranchised. Ilow widely Federal field offices.' new interagency lnfor- 
and effectively aiBirancniscu. , .win, nlannlne. and program co- 
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the representatives of the poor will be dice- 
tlve partners In the design and lmplementa- 
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matlon sharing, planning, and program co- 
ordination must be mado posslblo at tho 


«" ^^"cny progm m r e mol ns to be region^ wella.' at the Washington level. 

1 , R ? n Francisco a persistent and Tlio President should also Insist that over- 
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maneuvered. doub tlcss continue to com- standards for recruitment at all levels. By 

"^ . AZmTs ratWe ODcarUons of the Com- establishing suitable Incentive or sanctions 
plicate admlnlstrat p hn wlu aU;0 c ncourago greater effectiveness 
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• A^aWhbfs fffltO million In new roads will urban development messages has already ln- 
• not P m^abiirtatc thc rcgton unless new trucks dloatcd his awareness of what Is required. 
,ii „ nn t hom Regional development Ultimately, however, tho real burden of nd 
maii no matter how well formulated, will ministering the Great Society Is not on the 
plans, no matter now w i- Pr^Ment. The Great Society should be seen 
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not bring progress to other economically 
backward areas unless businesses and fac- 


President. The Great Society should be seen 
rather as a Presidential challenge to the 
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backward areas unless businesses eubu — V7\ 7 if 

tnr ,_. tnko i maul native advantage of the American people. Looked at in this way. it 
$3.25-blIllon Public Works and Economic De- represents a return t° local reeponelbmtyj 
i . ..A <nAr Rt-reams and rivers Its success depends not upon tho admin 

and^fUr wlll not be Directively cleansed with- istrative genius of .tho 

out the active co-operation of the managers upon tho co-operative onerglCBot officials and 

of the private economy (or for that matter ci tizens t hroughout the nation. . L „ 

the public communities) . J" ■■ ■■■ 

ThLs kind of Federal partnership with pri- .... 

vate enterprise in achieving tho Great - " ! . v l . , A .. 

Society Is already at worlj in the Job Corps, ; AC ’ i H-sV I '•> ; ' 

whero a number of contracts to run resldcn- •..« . 

tlal training centers liave been let to corpo- i- -i. i< r ._ ‘I 

rations whose usual activities are far afield ; S’, >’»■ > V| Vi.. 11 ' *, 

from education. While Shrlver has praised V • iff : ‘\Y.. i'H’ 

the record of corporation-run camps for their 

efficiency and their Job-oriented program*, ft , v; v j,„ t ■ ,i .. V *4- I ::/j. ir'JiU: 

highly publicized report on one of them, ,. ( .... , f, ’ < • 

Camp Kilmer, by a panel of Rutgers profes- , ' i 

sors criticized the camp's authoritarian Kit - ■ - ',*•*’ 7 • ■ 1 " 

atmosphere and its administrators’ lack of Oct;. ■/ ’ ' I •#•1 

understanding of young people raised in pov- ' : ' ; , ; . 

erty. Yet training centers run by educa- : _ . . , ^ . . .m,, . • 

tlonal or community organizations have had i , , I, g - •>. v, V fh 

their problems, too— brawling, prostitution, • • «'• ■ , . , . , , 

marijuana, sloppy bookkeeping. As Job • . ' 1 ‘ . 

Corps Director Dr. Otis A. Singletary has, t r ,i. -f •- I • • •• / •.<? ' •»« 

pointed out, "We don’t recruit angcl8 Into tho ; t ' .'f • f . »•.<*• •fiiJ*.' 1 

Job Corps.” A certain degree of mayhem Is i ■■■ . ' ■ •'l.'fF >■ r ■; V ■■■'i 

built In. i’' ’ 1 1 i >: 'V -*' ’ jy ■ 1 /r 

ASSIONINO THE CHAKLENOE ' « H-llt f • i ■ 1 t Ijvf.’A (. ' ■ '■'..’C ,J Iff 

it Is easy— and politically popular— to- -jul -yta A " •- v : '• ’"'tip 

overstate the administrative difficulties . S!> < 1 VI-:: T. ’ ir; 1 ; • v • -Si'r» 

created by the Great Society programs. But! \,-tp ;K :”l icii < ' 

administrative tidiness Is not tho be-all and . ( ,,, , * ( . .... -.t., <, .p 

end-all of government, and competition Is j ‘ ' J . • , . .'. , . f , j , ,, i ,- t ; ■ . W ', ; - 

often as dcslrablo among government agen- .' \ ' r • > a , j 

clcs as It Is clsowhero. Nonetheless, the l.u ' »- ” ” . ’ -j ‘ ‘ . 

dangers are real and the need for new ad- ’tJ’f' ■■ u ‘ • , , ‘l 11 

mlnlslratlvo machinery and methods corre- f h.v.’O a ' ' /' Wmt'flt 

spondlngly urgent. Fcdcrol programs must’ Vy M <! if. 

be more effectively related to each other and ...... if, ■'< 1 1 .v ,'.r^; 

. must complement state and local programs ...... . , i 

without the sacrifice of initiative, experl- ; T ',« , : 

mentation, and momentum. ... . .. , ‘ * ' ‘ \, i’,. v 

What should the President’s role be In such ■>”!■• . J. V.,'. 

a broad and ambitious enterprise? Certalhly n .•’•• ' 1 ’ J *'■ 
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